
292 July. 

Blunt Shield Fern ( Asp id him Filix mas), which 
we find so frequently in woods, is particularly at- 
tractive. The fronds rise up in a circle, and have 
the appearance of a deep hexagonal basket. The 
Black stalked Spleenwort ( Asplenium Adiantum 
nigrum ), which grows on old walls and in fissures 
of rocks is another beautiful species, and even the 
Fern of our heaths, the Common Brake ( Pteris 
aquilina), is well worthy observation. 

“ The wild buck bells from ferny brake,” 

gays the poet, for among this Fern is the favorite 
haunt of the deer. It is an exceedingly light and 
pretty species, and 

“ At the least stir of the inconstant breeze 
Bends its light plume.” 

This Fern is much used for thatching cottages, 
and as litter for cattle. 

ST. JOHN’S WORT. 

( Hypericum ). 

Class, Polyadelphia. Order, Polyandria. N. O., Hy- 
pericinese. 

We have twelve different species of St. John’s 
Wort, and all of them, with the exception of the 
large flowered, (Hypericum calycinum,) are very 
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frequently found wild ; the latter, on account of 
its beauty, we often see cultivated in shrubberies. 
The square stalked St. John’s Wort (H. quad- 
rangulum) is a pretty plant growing in moist pas- 
tures ; the panicles are terminal, and the leaves 
are covered with black dots, and, as the name de- 
notes, has a square stem. The common perforated 
St. John’s Wort, ( H . perforatum) has a two 
edged stem, and there are minute black dots on 
the tips of the flowers, the calyx, and the leaves ; 
the profusion of its yellow blossoms has caused it 
to be spoken of as the 

“ Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies, clothing its slender rods, 

That scarce a leaf appears.” 

It is commemorated by physicians and poets in 
allusion to its healing properties as 
“ Balm of the warrior’s wound.” 

This plant boiled in wine and drunk is said to 
heal inward hurts, bruises, and spitting of blood ; 
made into an ointment it opens obstructions, dis- 
solves swellings, and closes up wounds ; and the 
oil of St. John’s Wort is sold by chemists. There 
is a superstition attached to this plant, as may be 
gleaned from the following lines : 

“The young maid stole through the cottage door, 

And blushed as she sought the plant of power ; 

‘ Thou silver glow-worm, oh ! lend me thy light, 

1 must gather the mystic St. John’s Wort to-night - 



